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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE INTELLECTUAL 
REGALE. 


THE editress begs leave to return her ‘sincere thanks 
to those ladies and gentlemen who have patronised her ar- 
duous undertaking. ‘The appearance of the first number 
of the Intellectual Regale will convince them that she has 
her proposed number of subscribers, i, e. two hundred; 


but as three hundred are requisite to defray the expense of 


the paper, without yielding her any compensation for her 
time and troubie, she trusts that the exertions of her kind 
friends will still be used, to enable her to obtain five hun- 
dred subscribers, as that number will just compensate her 
for the time she employs. ‘Trusting, however, to their kind- 
ness, which she gratefully acknowledges has equalled her 
expectations, she assures them, that no exertion on her part 
shall be wanting to render the work useful as well as pleas- 
ing; and, from the number of different manuscripts which 
she has by her, she hopes they will not have cause for the 
present too general complaint of dearth of novelty:in such 
publications. 

As the copy right of all the original novels, which may 
appear in these pages, are secured by the authors, the 
editress deems it proper to notify those who might think 
themselves authorised to republish them in their papers er 
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otherwise, that they will be marked by a capital O: origi- 
nal pieces will be known by whatever signatures their 
writers may chuse; and with selected pieces, the authors’ 
names, where known, will be quoted at the bettom. 

For the convenience of correspondence, a Eetter ox is 
placed in the window of No. 98 Race-street, south-west 
corner, 
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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Eorsa had, from early childhood, been guided by her 
imagination rather than her judgment: she was thus the 
creature of fancy, and having no parent whose affectionate 
judgment would have been to her an unerring guide, she 
was at the age of nineteen every thing a heroine of romance 
ought to be—her heart was warm, tender, artless, gene- 
rous, and sincere, moderate in her desires, refined in man- 
ners, yet simple as infancy; to a slight observer she ap- 
peared more like a child than a woman, but on improved 
acquaintance her mind was found to be strong, compre- 
hensive and intelligent. Her family had once been wealthy, 
but by a painful reverse in the favour of that fickle dame 
fortune, Eloisa was obliged to support herself by her own 
industry. She learned mantua-making, and her business 
afforded her a genteel livelihood. Her taste for reading 
yielding her a coustant source of amusement, her ideas be- 
came by it too refined to admit her enjoying the society 
of those in her own sphere of life, nor would her pride 
permit her to seek for it in a more exalted station, as she 
thought dispreportionate acquaintance were not at all times 
agreeable: thus her female friends were not numerous, 
and of the other sex her ideas were so romantic that few 
could please her. Thus she was obliged to create almost 
every amusement she enjoyed, the principal of which was 
(as she termed it) a morning and evening ramble, the 
former being generally solitary. It was in one of those ex- 
cursions she met Clermont Herbert. It had been her cus- 
tom from early spring to rise with the sun, inhale the morn- 
ing breezes, and sip the dew-drop from the bough; then 
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alone, with a book in her pocket, she would stroll to a 
wood on the banks of the Schuylkill, where, delighted 
though fatigued, she could relax her mind from the toils 
of business; and, soothed by the silence around her, her 
soul soared to sublimity, till she forgot she was a child of 
sorrow, to think she was a protegee of that all-directing 
Providence whose parental care she had experienced from 
her earliest infancy. Then would reflection recal the pros- 
pects which her birth had held forth, when blest with a 
tender father’s’ care, whose affection had been more than 
parental and whose cultivated mind would have been to 
her an unerring guide; but he was gone to realms of never 
ending joy, death had called him from this region of wo to 
that better world where the weary are at rest and the just 
receive their reward. Yet fancy would, at times, almost 
persuade her in retirement he was‘near, that his spirit ho- 
vered around and shielded her from every danger. It was 
at those moments, when imagination had wound her feel- 
ing to enthusiasm, that she raised her soul in mental prayer 
and her heart bowed in submission to his will; a cheering 
calm would diffuse itself over her whole frame; her heart, 
light, innocent and cheerful, irradiated her countenance 
with an expression which spake that all was peace within, 
no tormenting passion corroded in her bosom and destroy- 
ed its peace. Tranquil and serene as the scenes around her, 
every thing possessed a charm im her eyes, for every thing 
showed the existence of a Supreme Power and confirmed 
her confidence in him. Love was a stranger to her bosom, 
and anger so transient that a few minutes dispersed it. 
Her lonely, unprotected situation was the source from 
whence flowed her sorrows, though she had not passed un- 
noticed through life. Several advantageous offers of marri- 

had been made to her, but as her heart spoke not in 
their favour her principles made her decline them; till she 
began to fancy she was beyond the urchin’s destroying 
power, and that her heart was impenetrable: but the hour 
had not yet arrived for her to know the pain of hopeless 


love. Cupid, with a malice peculiar to himself, suffered 


her to enjoy her delusion till an object whose mental en- 
dowments would render her a willing captive, could be 
found. This was no easy task, as Eloisa’s penetration was 
equal to her understanding, and the ideas she had formed 
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alone, with a book in her pocket, she would stroll to a 
wood on the banks of the Schuylkill, where, delighted 
though fatigued, she could relax her mind from the toils 
of business; and, soothed by the silence around her, her 
soul soared to sublimity, till she forgot she was a child of 
sorrow, to think she was a protegee of that all-directing 
Providence whose parental care she had experienced from 
her earliest infancy. Then would reflection recal the pros- 
pects which her birth had held forth, when blest with a 
tender father’s’ care, whose affection had been more than 
parental and whose cultivated mind would have been to 
her an unerring guide; but he was gone to realms of never 
ending joy, death had called him from this region of wo to 
that better world where the weary are at rest and the just 
receive their reward. Yet fancy would, at times, almost 
persuade her in retirement he was‘near, that his spirit ho- 
vered around and shielded her from every danger. It was 
at those moments, when imagination had wound her feel- 
ing to enthusiasm, that she raised her soul in mental prayer 
and her heart bowed in submission to his will; a-cheering 
calm would diffuse itself over her whole frame; her heart, 
light, innocent and cheerful, irradiated her countenance 
with an expression which spake that all was peace within, 
no tormenting passion corroded in her bosom and destroy- 
ed its peace. Tranquil and serene as the scenes around her, 
every thing possessed a charm in her eyes, for every thing 
showed the existence of a Supreme Power and confirmed 
her confidence in him. Love was a stranger to her bosom, 
and anger so transient that a few minutes dispersed it. 
Her lonely, unprotected situation was the source from 
whence flowed her sorrows, though she had not passed un- 
noticed through life. Several advantageous offers of marri- 
age had been made to her, but as her heart spoke not in 
their favour her principles made her decline them; till she 
began to fancy she was beyond the urchin’s destroying 
power, and that her heart was impenetrable: but the hour 
had not yet arrived for her to know the pain of hopeless 
love. Cupid, with a malice peculiar to himself, suffered 
her to enjoy her delusion till an object whose mental en- 
dowments would render her a willing captive, could be 
found. This was no easy task, as Eloisa’s penetration was 
equal to her understanding, and the ideas she had formed 
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of man, the lord and master of the creation, were so exalted 
that though they might please her for a time, yet she turn- 
ed with disgust from their frivolity, which was to her so 
far trom agreeable, that she would, she: said, rather toil to 
the end of her life for a mere subsistence than live the 
slave of a being who . she could not help despising: yet het 
heart sighed for a friend, and her ideas of the being she 
hoped to find were pourtrayed in the following lines, which 
she afterwards lost in the woods. They were found by the 
person whom nature formed to realize the picture. 


Liitle Cupid, string thy bow, 

Send one arrow where you know 

I would hope to find a friend, 

With whom my painful life to end. 
Should you, lingering, wish to know 
What, or who, or where to go, 

Take his picture, there you ’ll see 
The swain, I hope, design’d for me. 
A heart sincere, with manners plain; 
Too young to teach, too old to learn 
That falsehood which the world practise; 
Whose heart is seen without disguise; 
When grief cr anger shall perplex, 
‘Too proud to speak, yet scorn to vex 
That heart that will on him depend 
As husband, brother, lover, friend. 


Alas! said she, sighing, how romantic is the picture; I 
fear I never shall see it realized. ‘Then, replied reason, you 
had better remain in your present situation; if none studies 
your happiness, you are not subject to a haughty, capricious 
tyrant, whose arbitrary will you must obey or falsify those 
vows you make at your marriage; and though a harsh mo- 
ther may make you sometimes feel the effects of her tem- 
per, you have nothing else to apprehend. But, said con- 
science, are you filling the part your Creator hath assigned 
you? are you not formed to constitute the happiness of an 
individual, and to fill the double characters of wife and 
mother? May be not, said superstition; perhaps that is not 
your fate; but her heart revolted at this suggestion, and 
hope sofily whispered, your time is not yet come. The in- 
ercasing heat of the sun, whose rays had penetrated even 
the thick foliage of the trees, now warned her to return, 
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and she took a reluctant leave of the place which, though 
she visited two or three times every week, was always new 
to her—such is the charm nature possesses in the eyes of 
her admirers, and such is her power over art, whose plea- 
sures soon fade on the mind, leaving a painful vacancy, 
which creates that restless anxiety in the hearts of her vo- 
taries that sends them from one scene o/ folly to another 
in pursuit of that phantom which can be found only in their 
cwn bosoms. Eloisa’s mind was that morning uncommonly 
agitated, nor could she call her spirits to their usual tran- 
quiliity, and as her face was the index of her heart her 
countenance had more than usual expression. She was not 
handsome, neither could she justly be called plain; her 
skin was transparent, her hair dark brown, and her eyes 
rather inclined to grey than brown, but mild and expres- 
sive; nor could her cheek boast much of the rose, though 
it had sufficient to exclude the paleness of the lily. Her 
person was of the middle size, and her shape rather good 
than otherwise, but her air and a certain dignity of manner 
commanded respect; while upon further acquaintance she 
insensibly obtained admiration, though her admirers could 
not tell for what; nor her lovers distinguish any particular 


charm that bound them to her, yet they found if once, 


drawn into her chains they could not easily regain their 
freedom; and though she had in the most unequivocal 
manner rejected their addresses, yet as she gave a prefer-' 
ence to none all thought they had room to hope. ‘Thus was 
she surrounded by admirers and alike indifferent to all, 
further than friendship, though there were some whose 
conversation she preferred to others; but her heart was free. 
On her leaving the wood she found the day so far advan- 
ced that she resolved to hasten home as fast as possible, 
nor did she observe the ardent gaze of Clermont till the 
sound of his voice called her attention as he politely gave 
her the compliment of the morning, which she returned, 
and making a slight courtesy hastened on; while he contin- 
ued to gaze after her till an angle of the road hid her from 
his sight, but did not cross her from his memory, which 
presented her light airy figure to his imagination the whole 
day. Who was she? or where did she live? would he ever 
see her again? Pshaw! said he; what a fool Iam thais to let 
my mind dwell on a girl I know nothing of, and may per- 
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haps never see.again. Indeed, Clermont, thou art a mighty 
silly fellow, and had better attend to your business than 
torment yourself about one who thinks not of you. So said 
reason and prudence, yet mm despite of both Clermont con- 
tinued to think. O. 


(To be continued.) 


MADAM, 

Your invitation to American genius “ to furnish their 
productions” to your projected Intellectual Regale, re- 
cals to my mind a conversation I heard, a few weeks ago, 
from my window. Two witlings, or as courtesy would call 
them gentlemen, were standing on the step next to mine, 
and an elderly gentleman was seated at the window, appa- 
rently attentive only to passing objects. A gentleman pas- 
sed, whose attire did not speak him a favourite of fortune; 

care was deeply depicted on his countenance, and the traces 
of intense thought were displayed in various furrows on his 
forehead. Yet his expressive countenance excited ‘so great 
an interest, that he insensibly attracted the attention of the 
two gentlemen who had before observed only the passing 
female s, on whom they had expended their witticisms, till 
this gentleman withdrew it from them to himself. Tom, 
cried one, who the devil is that there fellow? he looks fer 
all the world like a jail-bird. Why, don’t you see by his 
tatters, cried ‘Yom, he is an author? Poor devil! said the 
other; then 1 suppose he is starving: I wish I had puta shil- 
ling into his hand. But, how do you know he is an author? 
Why, I was in Mr. ’s bookstore the other day, when 
he returned him a manuscript, and told him he could not 
publish it for him. Ha, ha, ha, [ swear I think I shall ne- 
ver forget the look he gave on receiving it, nor the tone of 
sorrow when he said, Is that, sir, all the answer I am to re- 
ceive? Yes, said Mr. So, after detaining the manu- 
sorter six months, you decline bringing it forward, without 
assigning any reason for so doing? Just so, replied Mr. 
aud turning to me, began to converse on trifles; while the 
poor di sappointe d devil of an author sneaked off, to his. gar- 
ret Lsa#ppose. No doubt, cried ‘Tom, to muse over his 
iusty manuscript, and sup on cobwebs, Ha, ha, ha, laugh 
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ed Bob: excellent, egad; let me put that down (writes) 
‘* Mem. an author sups on cobwebs.”? Good!—Well, and 
what was the work? O, Mr. did not know, for he had 
not read it. Better and better: Poor devil! how I pity him! 
That coat of his will soon fall off his back; and where will 
he get another? Not by his writing, cried Tom. No; that 
is poz, said Bob. Gentlemen, cried the old man that sat 
at the window, who had heard their conversation, either of 
you might be proud of the acquaintance of the man you 
ridicule so unfeelingly: he possesses a genius that does hon- 
our to the country that gave him birth. Why, what coun- 
tryman is he? said Tom. An American, sir, replied the old 
man: he has received a regular education from his father; 
and nature to this has added taste, judgment, sentiment, 
wit, and a refined sensibility. O, we don’t doubt that, 
cried the witlings; but look at his coat. Since, cried the old 
man, a man is to be respected in America only for his dress, 
then long may we endure the stigma that the critics of Ku- 
rope now aflix to us, and be considered as a nation of boo- 
bes like the present company, 

Here the two young men went off, witha loud laugh; 
and I continued to muse. Gracious heaven! thought I— 
and is this the fate of American genius? poverty, contempt 
and obscurity! Can that nation ever beindependent, whose 
sources of intellectual information are drawn from a foreign 
country? and yet—who would be an American author— 
Here the entrance of some female visitors disturbed my so- 
liloquy. But should the subject be by you thought worth 
insertion, you may perhaps hear more on it, from 

Your humble servant, 


MENTORIA. 
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HISTORICAL ANECDOTE, 


Concerning the Institution of the famous Monastery of La 
Lrappé in France. 


THe account of the institution of the order of monks in 
the monastery of La Trappe, is remarkable and well attest- 
ed: the order is one of the most austere and self-denying 
imaginable. The profound silence enjoined upon them is 
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a singular circumstance of their unsociable and annatural 
discipline; and were this injunction never to be dispensed 
with, it would be needless to visit them in any other cha- 
racter than as a collection of statues. ‘The monks of this 
urder are still more severe than those of Italy, as they never 
taste wine, flesh, fish, or eggs, but live entirely upon vege- 
tables. 

The founder of it was a French gentleman, of the name 
of Bouthellier de Rance, a man of pleasure and gallantry; 
which, however, were converted into the deepest gloom of 
devotion by the following incident: 

His affairs obliged him to absent himself, for some time, 
from a beautiful lady with whom he had lived in the most 
tender connexion of successful love. At his return to Pa- 
ris, he proposed to surprize her agreeably, and at the same 
time satisfy his own !mpatient desire of seeing her, by going 
directly and without ceremony to her apartment by a back 
stairs, with which he was acquainted. But—think of the 
spectacle which presented itself to him at his entrance into 
the chamber, that very chamber which had witnessed the 
highest raptures of reciprocal affection—his once lovely 
mistress dead!—dead of the small pox!—disfigured beyond 
expression!—a loathsome mass of putrified matter!—and the 
surgeon separating the head from the body, because the cof- 
fin had been made too short! He stood for a moment mo- 
tionless in amazement, and filled with horror. He then re- 
tired from the world, and shut himself up in the convent 
of La ‘Trappe, where he passed the remainder of his days 
in a devotion the most cruelly severe and disconsolate. 


FRAGMENT. 
*  \WWitrruer shall I turn? or where shall I go? No 


ric ndly door opens to receive a wretched wanderer! Yes, 
six dreary nights have elapsed sinee this weary head pressed 


r pillow; , or was sheltered from the storms of heaven. Well, 


well!—let. thee fall—thou hast merited punishment, Georg- 
hana: then, shouldst thou shrink from the avenging hand of 


on ofended4sod? No; rather kneel, and kiss the rod with 


] 


which ic deigns to correct thee.”’—Such were the words, 
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uttered in a heart piercing voice, that assailed the ears of 
Mercator, as he reclined at the foot of a large tree that grew 
out of the interstices of a rock, where he had taken a seat, 
to listen to the murmurs of the water, as it broke through 
the stoney bed nature had formed for it, and rushed in a gen- 
tle descent through the woods. It was sunset—all nature 
seemed to seek repose; for not a sound was to be heard but 
the voice of the wretched wanderer, which continued, “ O! 
my too cruel mother’’ oO. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE INVENTION OF LETTERS. 


From Dr. Rutherford’s View of Ancient History. 


Tue imvention of alphabetical letters, and the art of 
writing, is generally attributed by the ancients to the Egyp- 
tians. This wonderful art, by which words and thoughts 
have been painted, by which the inventions and exploits of 
antiquity have been perpetuated and preserved, and by 
which the archives of history, and the discoveries of philo- 
sophy, may be communicated to all ages, refers its origin 
to the Egyptian priests. This noblest and most beneficial 
invention, of which human ingenuity can boast, and which 
has contributed so much to the improvement of the species, 
was imperfect in its origin, and advanced to perfection 
slowly, and by a gradual progression. Picture-writing, or 
a rude representation of external objects, was the first step 
in this progress. This mode of recording events prevailed 
among the ancient nations in the infancy of seciety; and was 
known to the natives of America when it was discovered. 
Such awkward delineations represent things, not words: 
they exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the understand- 
ing: they may therefore be considered as the earliest and 
most imperfect essay of men in their progress towards dis- 
covering the art of writing. The defects in this mode of 
recording transactions must have been soon felt. ‘To paint 

every occurrence was from its nature a very tedious opera- 
tion, and as affairs became more complicated, and events 
multiplied in society, its annals must have swelled to an 
enormous bulk. Besides this, no objects could be delinea 
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ted but those of sense; the conceptions of the mind had no 
corporeal form, and as picture-writing could not convey an 
idea of these, it was a very imperfect art. The necessity 
of improving it roused and sharpened invention, and by 
successive steps the human genius advanced, first, from the 
actual picture to the piaia hieroglyphic, next to the allego- 
rical symbol, then to the arbitrary character; uatil at length 
an alphabet of letters was discovered, capable of expressing 
all the variety of combinations of soundemployed in speech. 
Nothing is more simple in appearance, or more profound 
in reality, than this last invention. A small number of cha- 
racters, representing every articulate sound of the human 
voice, serves to express all the thoughts, emotions, and 
passions of men, and contains distinctly, in a small space, 
what could not be done by an infinite number of hierogly- 
phics, but with obscurity and confusion, The date of this 
discovery is unknown, but ascends to a high antiquity. 
One parent alphabet suggested the idea of all the rest. ‘The 
Roman letters, used by the modern European nations, were 
takeri from the Greek; the Greek from the Phenicians, 
whose characters are the same with those of the Assyrians: 
all originated from the Egyptians, the form of whose letters 
is evidently taken from their hieroglyphics. After the in- 
vention of an alphabet, hieroglyphics became a sacred lan- 
guage among the Egyptians, and were employed by the 
priests, to conceal the principles of their philosophy, and 
their discoveries, from the view of the vulgar.. 


—e > = 


MORALITY. 


As the human species is formed to enjoy a double state 
of existence, 1. e. an embodied life on earth and a spiritual 
state hereafter, it was to be expected that there should be 
certain peculiar requisites to support the dignity of the one 
and the purity and happiness of the other; and that there 
should be such an analogy between that part of the human 
exisicnce which was to be before death, and that which was 
to be alter it, as would make it appear that the latter was 
but the sequel of the former, making in the whole the com- 
plete exisicnce of the creature, beginning with his eatrance 
into mortal life, but knowing no end. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Tuat the earth which we inhabit is divided into four dif- 
ferent parts is a fact so generally known that it appears al- 
most superfluous to mention it; but that the division as far 
as it is yet ascertained isnotequal, may not be so well known. 
Europe is the smallest of these divisions, but the most im- 
proved and civilized. Africa is the most barbarous, and 
consequently the least known, as all inquiry into its state 
and extent must be made at the risk of life or liberty. Asia 
is the wealthiest and was the most anciently inhabited. 
America is the largest, and that part where nature has done 
her work with a bold, masterly hand: its mountains, rivers 
and plains exceed in grandeur all her other works. As this 
is the last discovered quarter of the globe its extent is not 
yet properly ascertained. Many imagine that it is united to 
the East-Indies by some neck of land; but as the fact is not 
ascertained, I merely mention it as an idea. India was 
thought to be one quarter of the globe till the discovery of 
America by Columbus and other European navigators; 
since then it has been considered as a part of Asia. 


-—-— > ~- a —-— 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BrocraPpuy, or the lives of eminent characters, will form 
a part of these pages. But, for the present number, che edi- 
tress has not prepared any matter on that subject, as she did 
not till late on Wednesday evening know that it would be in 
her power to present the subscribers with her Rega/e till the 
ensuing week; but the kind and prompt exertions of the 
printer have enabled her to send her 77ray out one week ear- 
lier than she expected: and should any confusion appear in 
its arrangement, she hopes her fair patronesses will not im- 


pute it to disrespect, but hurry. M. C. 


-_ 2 + ae 


QUERIES. 


As the editress wishes to blend instruction with amuse- 
ment in her paper, she will from time to time propose such 
queries as, while they call into exercise the powers of the 
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student, the proficient or the adept in science, philosophy, 
ethics, &c., shall be calculated to elicit useful information. 
At present she offers the following, which it ‘is presumed 
will be generally interesting: 

Lo acquire a scientific knowledge of the English 
language, is it necessary to learn the Latin, or any foreign 
language? 

2. Why is green, rather than any other colour, allowed 
to administer the greatest relief to ‘the eye, when tired or 
strained by looking too long or too intently upon any other 
object? : 

3. How was America first peopled? 

Whether is beauty an advantage, or disadvantage, to 
the fair sex? 

5. Does the prejudice relative to spectres, originate from 
nature, or depend, as some philosophers have supposed, 
solely upon the imagination? 

6. What are we to understand by the Urim and Thum- 
mim, thus mentioned by Moses, in Exodus xxvii. 30, 
Thou shalt put on the breast plate of judgment the Urim 
and the Thummim? 


+ Gee 


The following effusion is just come to hand: as it breathes 
the true spirit of Erin, the editress gives it as she recetv- 


ed it. 


MRS. EDITRESS, 
Wuen Lread your invitation to American genius to help 
to carry your Tea Pray out, I thought and thought, till 
faith, thinks I, why can’t I lend the poor lady a helping hand 
too? So, first | pops my name down as a subscriber: for, 
says Lto Judy, my wife, who isa dear good soul, faith if no. 
body subscribes, when will she get the two hundred names? 
That’s true, said she. Well then, thinks I, as the laws of 
naturalization have made an American of me, why can’t I 
ceive her another hand, and try to ease her poor head of some 
trouble, as well as put three doliars in her pocket? No soon- 
er said than done. So I called for pen, ink and paper, and 
lown I sat to my writing desk; but, faith, I soon found that 
nore Was W anting than goodwill: and there I sat, racking 
my poor brains for something to write, till Judy called out, 
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Pat! why don’t you get done? Oh, honey, my dear, says I, 
how can I get done before I begin? Then, you spalpeen, said 
she, why don’t you begia? Because, said I, I don’t knew 
what to write about to her. Pho! you fool, says she, don’t 
you know that ladies like to hear about love and marriage? 
so, just be after telling her how we courted and married. 
Faith and I will. So, Mrs. Editress, I must first tell you 
that my Judy 





(To be continued.) 


+ 


ANECDOTES. 


A religious character in this city having a black woman 
servant who was not blest with the most obliging disposi- 
tion, and being often chagrined by it, called her one day 
into the parlour; where, after a prelimimary discourse on 
neighbourly love, he proceeded to read to her a chapter in 
the New Testament where our Saviour enjoins it. Dinah 
listened with much respect and attention till her master had 
finished; then exclatmed, What, no more, massa? No, repli- 
ed Mr. . Dat bad, said Dinah: pos I makee dat book, 
I put right right down dare (pointing to the bottom of the 
page) Take care day don’t poze pon you. 

boy going one day to smuggle a bottle of spirits into 
New-York jail in his hat, was desired by the turnkeys to 
take off his hat, which he sturdily refused. Being asked by 
one of them, why he would not doas they desired, replied 
that he never pulled off his hat to any but gentlemen. Well, 
sir, said the man, a’nt we gentlemen? No, answered Sturdy 
Boots, or you would not be turnkeys. 





——t + eae 


The following Prologue, by that inimitable writer Miss H. More, ap- 
pears so applicable to the present undertaking, that I here present it 
with a trifling alteration. 


Wiru trembling diffidence, with hope and fear, 
Before a judging pubiic I appear, 

Ladies, survey me with a partial eye, 

Put on good nature, and lay judgment by. 

No deep laid plot adorns my humble page, 

But scenes adapted to our sex and age. 
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Utility is all at which I aim, 

I do not write, nor even hope for fame. 

To make amusement and instruction blend, 
My humble Tea Tray to the world I send; 
It claims no merit, but its love of truth, 

And seeks for favour frem the voice of youth; 
With only good intent I send it there, 

To beg for an indulgent eye and ear. 

Of critic man it cannot stand the test, 

But you with kinder, gentler hearts are blest, 
With him I dare not trust my feeble cause, 
A mark too low for satire or applause. 
Ladies, protect me—do not be satyric, 


” 
—_ 


Spare censure, I expect not panegyric. M. C. 
| 
THE GARLAND. 
FLOWER I. 
TO FANCY. 


Ret Fancy again introduce her imagery, but only as the handmaid of Truth, in 
order to win the attention of the gay and the fashionable. Hervey. 


’ DavucuTer of heaven-descended genius, hail! 

‘ Bright queen of passions, sentiment, and taste, 
Come to our Intellectual banquet,—haste 

4. And thy enchantment breathe on our Rega/e. 


Touch’d by the wond’rous magic of thy plume, 
With flowers of fragrance springs the barren soil; 
The frown of nature softens to a smile; 
$ And the blank wilderness wears Eden’s bloom. 


| Before thee new and gay creations rise, 
Whose varied beings sport with jocund glee; 
Beauty, the loves and graces wait on thee, 
And draw their sweet attractions from thy eyes. 
Then hither with thy splendid train repair, 
And with thy fascinations charm the parr. AMYNTOR. 


{ 

TO APGLLO. - 

ip AroLto: touch again the lyre; 

t © breathe once more the sacred fire, 


i Such as in “ Frrenpsnrp’s” ode once glow’d, 
d Or such as “ Happiness” bestow’d. 
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Let not old Blackstone thee confine, 
But pay thy courtship to the nine; 
The nine will recompense thy care, | 
And Resa will thy pleasure share: ) 
For her the muses lead along, 

And bid her warLle out the song. 
Beauty, indeed, though she possesses, 
Her treasure ’s in the mind’s recesses— | 
Then strike again the lyre, Apollo; 
Applause must sure thy numbers follow, | 
And “ Homespun” praises still be paid, i 
With laurels that will never fade. JAQUES. 


ie - 


MRS. CARR, 
The following lines are by a young lady of Frankford; if you think 
them worthy an insertion, your judgment will coincide with the opinion 
ef your humble servant J. 


“* I gave my harp to sorrow’s hand, 
And she has ruled the chords so long . 

They will not move at my command, 
They warble only to her song.” Montgomery. 


WHEN sorrow through thy numbers steal, , 
And sheds her melancholy there, 

With the loved poet we can feel, 
And in his mournings take a share. 


No impious murmurings ’gainst the sky, 
No dark despair of heavenly love, 
No railing at the throne on high 
Can with thy musing numbers move. 


And such the melody thy song 
With plaintive note pours on the ear, 

We still would strive it to prolong, 
And listen oft again to hear. 





Then still Jet sorrow sway thy song, ; 
Still let the plaintive numbers flow; 

And as thou sweep’st the chords among, 

We ’ll listen to the song of wo. SAPPHO. 





if 
~ 
1 





‘? 
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MARRIAGE, 
On Wednesday evening the 9th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Pilmore, 
Mr. .Vathaniel P. Hood, to Miss Harriet E. Heydrick, daughter of Dr. 
C. Heydrick, all of this city. 


DEATHS. 

On the 11th instant, of a painful and distressing illness, which was 
borne with the most exemplary fortitude and resignation, William Wig- 
g/lesworth, late Toy-man of this city. 

The same day, after a short but painful illness, in the 53d year of his 
age, Mr. Jacob Weyman. 

On the 25th of last month, of pulmonary consumption, Jane Street, 
eldest daughter of Robert Street, of this city, aged twenty-five. 

In Richmond, Virginia, on the morning of Wednesday, the 2d in- 
stant, Mrs. Lucy Foushee, the wife of Dr. William Foushee, jun. of this 
city, and daughter of the late Mr. Lawrence, governor of New-Jersey, 
and of the present venerable Mrs. Lawrence, now a resident of the city 
of Philadelphia. She has followed her cousin, the gallant Lawrence, to 
the tomb.—In the sudden death of this interesting woman, her weeping 
relatives in Virginia, and her aged mother and family to the north, will 
not alone be conscious of the blowexthe numerous circle of friends and 
acquaintances, whom she has every where won, will deeply participate 
in the affliction. Lovely in her person, still more attractive by the be- 
witching kindness which beamed in her countenance, and spread its 
charms around her—Mrs. Foushee, was not beheld to be forgotten. But it 
was in the retired asylum of domestic affection, or in those humble 
walks, which her charity had pierced and enlightened, that the goodness 
of her soul, and the touching endearments of her manners, were most 
deeply to be felt. Eleven months ago, two sweet infants were snatched 
from her embrace, in the short space of two weeks. Every one then 
felt for the misfortunes of their parents—~but. mysterious Providence! 
how awful are thy dispensations! The mother now sleeps by their side. 
She, who wept for her infants, is now wept for in her turn. Their unfor- 
tunate father, her agonised husband, is left a monument of the inanity 
of all earthly things. Children of the dust! behold this visitation, and 
take worning of vour fate. Ye may be blest, as they have been blest— 
but ere te leaves shall fall again, ye may be stript as he is stript—even 
the hand that now pens these hurried lines in honour of departed love- 
liness and worth, may need some friendly pen to trace the extinction of 
is ownct?. 

On the 16th inst. after a painful and lingering illness, Mrs. Catharine 
Harbe ox, “idow of the late Benjamin Harbeson, of this city. 





